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Fditorial Buzzings. 


The Tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny, 

We reap as we have sown. 


+. ~~ 


The Apiarian Exhibits at the 
World’s Fair are subjects of much in- 
quiry now. The following comes from 
one of our correspondents : 


I see in the Home JouRNAL, page 85, 
that space at the World’s Fair must be 
applied for on or before July 1, 1892. 
I would suggest that you give plain 
directions as to whom to apply, and the 
expense of space, in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL and HomE JOURNAL, and oblige 
your MANY FRIENDS. 


Apply to Mr. W. I. Buchanan, Rand- 
McNally Building, Chicago, Ills. There 
is no charge for space. Until a Super- 
intendent is appointed for the Apiarian 
Department, nothing definite can be 
arranged, 





A Sample of willow-herb honey 
was brought to our Museum last week 
by Mr. L. S. Benham, of Petoskey, 
Mich. Its botanical name is Epilobium 
angustifolium. It is prolific in common 
names. It is called (besides willow-herb) 
bay-willow, blood-vine, blooming Sally, 
French-willow, Persian-willow, rose-bay, 
rose-elder, ete. Itis also called ‘‘fire- 
weed,” because -its downy seeds blow to 
great distances, and finding a lodgment, 
their vitality makes them burst forth, 
wherever brush is burned or forest-fires 
rage.” Its beautiful pink flowers cover 
vast tracks of landin Northern Michi- 
gan, where itis the source of immense 
yields of honey—rivaling, if it does not 
surpass, the famous honey harvests from 
the red raspberries of that peninsula. 
Mr. Benham says it is his main source 
of honey. The honey is white, has a 
heavy body, and is of pleasant flavor. 


Se ee 


Last Week we had an interview 
with W. I. Buchanan, Esq., Chief of the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
World’s Columbian Fair. Dr. A. B. 
Mason, of Auburndale, O., was invited 
tocome here and accompany us. To- 
gether we spent tne forenoon in discuss- 
ing all the matters connected with the 
apicultural exhibit, both as to location, 
requirements of space, rules for exhibi- 
tors, and the quantity and condition of 
articles to be exhibited. 

In the afternoon all three of us went 
to Jackson Park to see the location 
offered to be assigned to the Bee and 
Houey exhibit, and the progress made 
in the Buildings, and in beautifying the 
grounds. Both Dr. Mason and ourself 
were astonished at the general magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of the whole scene 
before us. 

The majestic proportions. of the 
Buildings were astonishing. For in- 
stance, the largest structure covered 31 
acres of space, and some of them towered 
up from 200 to 300 feet towards the 
sky. Their very solid appearance, as 
well as their ornamenta! and archi- 
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tectural beauty were beyond our ex- 
pectation. They vividly brought to our 
mind the poetic description of the Holy 
City as depicted in the 48th Psalm, 
which we will paraphrase thus, to suit 
the present case: : 

Let Americans rejoice, and let all the 
people be glad! Walk about the 
Grounds, and go around about the 
Buildings ; recount the towers thereof. 
Mark well their bulwarks; consider the 
palaces of Arts and Scienzes, and tell 
the story of their magnificence to the 
nations of the World. 

But the structure of most interest to 
bee-keepers is the one illustrated on 








as soon as possible it will be done, and 
then the work will go on at a lively rate 
until the exhibit fully materializes. 

More particulars will probably be 
given next week, and thereafter as fast 
as arrangements are completed. 

There is to be a large collection of old 
devices (say one of each), including the 
sun-dried pottery hives of Asia, old hives 
of wood anciently used in Greece and 
Rome, and the straw skeps of Europe. 

But what is the use of enumerating ? 
The oldest and quaintest of every inven- 
tion, from the most ancient times, will 





be there, and any of our readers, 


The Outer Wall of the end of the Agricultural Building of the World’s Fair. 





7) 
| Space 5x500 feet for Exhibits of Bee-Appliances. 
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Baleony View. 
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page 281—the Agricultural Building— 
where the Bee and Honey Show is to be 
located. Itis to occupy the entire end 
of the second story, to the right, in the 
picture. Itis light and airy, and from 
that balcony can be seen the grandeur 
of the exhibits on the floor below. 

The space is ample, and the exhibit 
must be a majestic one—surpassing 
everything that has preceded it in that. 
line—excelling every other preceding 
World’s Fair, bothin America or Europe. 

Bee-Keepers have a duty to pérform 
in that direction—to at once prepare 
their plans to have honey produced in 
‘* letters,” and in every ornamental 
device possible; and this must be done 
during the present season, so as to have 
it in position at the opening, on May 1, 
1893. 

The matter of appointing a Superin- 
tendent is under advisement, and just 


These represent two glass cases, 5x500 feet, for the Exhibits of Honey. 
































Balcony View. 





“ 
whether in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa or Australia, are invited to tell 
us about anything to be obtained any- 
where in the World, and we will see that 
shipping directions are given (without 
expense to those who may give us the 
information), and the ancient will vie 
with the modern exhibit, to make the 
largest, grandest, and most attractive 
display ever seen of things apicultural 
in the ‘* wide, wide World.” 





tS “If you have ten dollars to 
spend,” said Barnum, ‘‘spend one for 
the article, and the other nine in adver- 
tising it.” The old man knew a thing 
or two about advertising. He also said: 


‘*] can out-talk anybody on earth but 
the printer. The one who can stick 
type, and talk next morning to thou- 
sands of people while I am talking to 
one, is the only man I am afraid of, I 





want him for my friend.” 
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World’s Fair are very desirable, and 
will, no doubt, prevail. Still some are 
- advocating a division of the exhibits 
into States. Here are the views of Mr. 
J. W. Tefft, to which we call attention : 


Do the manufacturers of apicultural 
mplements and the honey-producers 
contemplate making, at the World’s 
'Fair, a collective exhibit of their pro- 
ducts ? 

Doubtless some manufacturers, as well 
as the honey-producers, will make in- 
dividual exhibits. But as that plan 
would perhaps be governed by the wish 
to advertise their individual product for 
the purpose of increasing their trade, 
would not that ¢gheat the chief end of 
the Columbian Exhibition? By a col- 
lective exhibit, would not that tend to 
the best service ? 

It seems to me a collective exhibit is 
desirable on many accounts. The man- 
ufacture of apicultural implements is 
far reaching, and so necessary to the 
honey-producer, while the honey-pro- 
ducer is the one from whom the manu- 
facturer derives his living, and is the 
person who produces that delicious, de- 
lectable morsel—honey. Therefore, such 
a universal interest should have a char- 
acteristic combination display of the 
separate products, free from personal 
design, and based upon four motives: 

1. From an exhalted patriotism, to 
exhibit to the world at large what our 
American bee-keepers accomplish in the 
production of honey. 

2. To afford visitors an opportunity 
of knowing of American apicultural im- 
plements and the products of American 
manufacturers. 

3. To induce criticism, and thereby 
stimulate inventors of apicultural im- 
plements. 

4. To show to the world the skill of 
the American apicultural mechanics. 

How many are in favor of a collective 
exhibit? Should the two branches be 
together, or separate? I know they 
should be in convention, but in this case 
I think they should be combined. 





—_——— 


Success is sometimes gained at the 
moment when it is dispaired of. The 
owner of a patent medicine once suc- 
ceeded in interesting a capitalist, who 
gave him a large sum to spend in adver- 
tising. He advertised extensively, and 
ina short time the money was gone. 





Meanwhile he had not sold an extra 
bottle of his medicine, in spite of his 
expenditure. He went with trembling 
to the capitalist, to tell him that the 
game was up, and the cash gone. The 
capitalist was absent, and would not be 
back for a week. Before the capitalist 
got back, the tide had turned. Orders 
began coming in from all sorts of unex- 
pected places. Then the big wholesale 
men began to send for it, and that 
medicine firm has an immense income. 





A New Section Press has 
arrived in our Museum. It will work as 
well with a full size sheet of foundation 
as with a “starter.” It comes from 
Charles White, of Farmers’ Valley, 
Nebr. ~He describes it as follows: 

My section press does the work of 


three machines—section press, founda- 
tion cutter, and starter and fastener ; or, 





Section Press and Foundation Fastener. 


in fact, it cuts the starter and fastens it 
in the section all with one motion, thus 
doing away with the puttering job of 
cutting foundation and then fastening it 
into the sections. 

It will do twice the work of other 
presses that I know of. Any one can 
operate it. The starters have to be just 
so, after being put in with one of these 
machines; the starters will be in the 
middle every time, and all of one width. 
The machine will weigh about 8 pounds. 


oe 





President Secor has been elec- 
ted a Delegate from Iowa to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, which meets 
in Minneapolis on June 7. As that will 
be swarming time, he will likely be able 
to help hive the ‘*presidential bee,” or at 
least to extricate it from the metaphor- 
ical ‘* son-bonnet.”’ 
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The Object of Living, it scems 
to us, is to do what good we can, and, 
like the bees, to industriously store up 
treasures for our successors, and thus 
prove ourselves to be the benefactors of 
the race. This appears to be the lesson 
taught by our very existence on this 
planet. 


We should be good to ourselves, good 
to those with whom we are daily brought 
into business intercourse, and good to 
those who are less fortunate than our- 
selves in the battle of life. 


‘He was good to the poor,” is what 
the people whom he aided declare with 
one voice ot the late Cardinal Manning. 
These words should be his epitaph. He 
was good to the poor. Besides giving 
of his means to them as long as he lived, 
he also helped them in the far higher 
and better way of being good to the 
poor. He looked profoundly into ques- 
tions of labor and capital, and used his 
powers of heart and brain to place them 
beyond the necessity of parish or char- 
itable aid. 

The only way to really help a poverty 
stricken person is to put him upon his 
own feet and enable him to work for his 
living. Those who give money to street 

.beggars do more harm than good. So 
do those who bestow food and clothing 
indiscriminately upon all who ask it. 

The ragged creature who pursues street 
begging for a vocation has sometimes a 
flourishing bank account, built solely on 
the weak and sentimental pity of the 
thoughtless. The true doctrine is that 
nobody is entitled toa living who does 
not in one way or another earn it. If 
the impudent and whining street beggar 
will not work for his living let him die. 

There are organizations that will take 
all the charity one has to bestow and see 
that it reaches the worthy poor. Aid to 
tide over immediate necessities ought to 
be forthcoming, but in every case the 
unworthy ought to be made to work or 
starve. The true helper of the poor will 
be he who can in some way find work 
for them to do which the community 
ueeds to have done. 





Carelessness in ordinary corres- 
pondence is so common, yet so utterly 
inexcusable, that it becomes very annoy- 
ing to those who wish to conduct busi- 
ness ina business-like way. We have 
before us a postal card stating that the 
writer had sent for a sample copy of the 
BEE JOURNAL some time since, and as 
he received no reply, he concluded that 
we failed to get the former request. Of 
course we did not reply to it if, like the 
card just received, it had no signature, 
nor even a post-office address ! No doubt 
this time he will put us down as very 
unbusiness-like, when we cannot do 
anything with his request except to 
‘* file” it in the waste-basket. 

Another postal card has just come, 
properly addressed to this office, which 
is even more amusing and useless than 
the one mentioned above. This one has 
not even a single pen-mark upon its 
back—it is a total blank! It may be the 
sender thought we could stretch our im- 
agination to such an extent, and to such 
a correct point, as to be able to guess at 
exactly what the writer desired to say 
when sending the card tous. We are 
not adepts in mind-reading, nor at guess- 
ing at what people want, or who they 
are, hence we are unable to do anything 
with such correspondence. 

These two instances should serve as 
an illustration of the necessity of being 
more careful when doing mail business. 


Freight on extracted-honey is very 
much too high. The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, in company with quite 
a number of apiarists, have for some 
time been laboring to have the classifica- 
tion on extracted-honey changed to a 
lower rate, and we hope at no distant 
time to be able toannounce good results. 
Mr. T. J. Ripley, Chairman of the 
Western Classification Committee has in- 
formed us that the matter will receive 
due attention at the next meeting of 
the committee. 





—-—— ---+ ~~ — + 


Jacob T. Timpe and Estella 
Houghteling were married Mar. 1, 182. 
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Love, Be a Gentle Master. 
DORA READ GOODALE, | 


Love was a stranger. 
Without lock or key 
He unlocked my bosom, 
And took my heart from me, 
And now my heart is subject 
Everywhere I go. 
Be a gentle master, Love, 
To one who loves you so. 


The bee’s wing is fragile, 
The lark’s egg is small ; 
That you took was little, 
But it was my all. 
Bear the captive where you will, 
To high estate or low, e 
But be a gentle master, Love, 
To one who loves you so. 
—Harper'’s Weekly. 








~~ 
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‘Queries and Replies. 
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Virgin Queens and their Progeny. 


Query 811.—1. If a virgin queen 
fails to be fertilized, will she lay eggs? 
2. If so, will the worker bees of the 
same colony become fertilized, and lay ? 
—Maryland. 


1. Yes. 2. No.—H. D. Currie. 
1. She may. 2. No.—C. C. MILuer. 


1. Yes, but her ‘eggs will produce 
drones only. 2. No, no.—R. L. Taytor. 


l. Yes, sometimes—drone eggs. 2. 
No. Worker bees are never fertilized.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


1..Very often she will; whether 
always or not, Icannotsay. 2. If I un- 
derstand this, no.—A. J. Cook. : 


1. Usually, she will. 2. Sometimes, it 
issaid; but I have never had a case, to 
my knowledge.—P. H. EL.woop. 


1. Yes, frequently. 2. I had not 
supposed they would while tolerating the 
drone-laying queen.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Yes. 2. These eggs produce only 
drones. Worker bees are never ferti- 
lized. —G. M. DooLirr_Le. 


l. Yes. 2. No. Someof them may 
lay, but they will not be fertilized, and 
their eggs will produce only drones.—M. 
MAHIN. 





1. Yes, but the-*progeny will be all 
drones. 2. There are occasionally lay- 
ing workers, but they produce only 
drones.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. Yes. 2. Sometimes, but not usual, 
as long as the unfertilized queen remains 
in the hive, and continues laying.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


1; Yes, drone eggs only. 2. Some 
laying workers may be developed. Such 
a colony will soon dwindle out.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1. Yes. -2. I never heard of worker 
bees becoming fertilized. 2. The prog- 
eny of an unfertilized queen would evi- 
dently be drones.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. She will, if over three weeks old, 
but her eggs will all hatch as drones. 2. 
Worker bees can never be fertilized, but 
they may lay drone eggs also.—DADANT 
& Son. 

1. Usually, but they will produce only 
drones. 2. No. Workers may lay, but 
never become fertilized, and their eggs 
produce nothing but drones.—J. A. 
GREEN. 


1. Yes, but they will all be drone 
eggs. 2. Worker bees never become 
fertilized, yet many of them Are capable 
of laying drone eggs the same as virgin 
queens.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Yes; eggs that will produce drones. 
2. The worker bees are not capable of 
being fertilized, but will sometimes lay 
eggs. But such eggs produce only 
drones.—E. FRANCE. 


1. She can lay drone eggs. 2. The 
worker bees will not become fertilized. 
Under certain conditions a worker may 
lay drone eggs, becoming what is called 
a laying worker.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Perhaps she will. Such queens 
usually do. 2. Please tell ‘‘ Maryland” 
to read some good bee-book, and he will 
probably find out that worker-bees never 
become fertilized, their eggs always 
producing drones.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Yes. 2. The workers never be- 
come fertilized, and there is no way of 
telling, unless you might catch them at 
it, as the eggs from either queens or 
workers would produce drones, under 
such circumstances.—Mrs. J.N. HEATER. 


1. Yes, but the result will be drones 
only. 2. Ido not understand what is 
meapt by the question. Workers do 
sometimes lay eggs, and such are mis- 
named ‘* fertile” workers; but I never 
heard of a ‘‘fertilized worker.”—J. E. 
PoND, 
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1. Yes, but her eggs all produce 
drones. 2. The way the querist put 
this question, I hardly understand him. 
If he means the bees from the 
queen, there is none; but if he means 
the bees that formed the colony before 
her, I will say that there is no real 
worker bee that even has the power of 
becoming fertilized; but a queenless 
colony often contains worker bees that 
lay eggs, but produce drones also.—MRs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

1. She may, and she may not. If 
nothing happens to her, and she is per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed in the 
hive, she will lay eggs that will produce 
dones only. 2. Worker bees never be- 
come ‘* fertilized,” but from some strange 
freak in their nature, a few of them, 
under favorable conditions, will deposit 
a few eggs which will hatch out drores. 
These laying workers only come under 
observation in case of queenlessness. It 
would be hard to prove that laying 
workers ever take part in laying eggs 
in a hive that has a queen, whether she 
(the queen) has been fertilized or not.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Generally an unfertile queen will 
lay eggs if she has not been injured in 
any way. All her eggs will produce 
drones only. 2. Worker bees are in- 
capable of being fertilized. Sexually 
they are undeveloped. Any eggs they 
may lay will produce only drones.—-THE 
EDITOR. 


Oa 
Our Book—Bees and Honey. 


A new (the eighth) edition of the well- 
known work, ‘‘ Bees and Honey, or the 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure and 
Profit,” thoroughly revised and largely re- 
written, is sent to us by Thos. G. Newman, 
the author, Chicago. It is a duodecimo 
volume of 250 pages, adorned with a great 
number of illustrations 
traits of all the chief students of the bee, 
living and dead), and neatly bound in cloth. 
The price is $1.—Country Gentleman. 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D,C. 
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opics of Interest, 


Cellar Gasses—Minnesota Convention, 


C. THEILMANN. 


-f8.0%. Ae 


Mr. Doolittle and otbers claim that 
ventilation in a bee;cellar is not needed ; 
that he has no ventilation in his cellar, 
and his bees winter successfully. I have 
no reason to doubt that his bees go 
through the Winter, but it seems to me 
that they would winter better, and the 
combs in the hives would be in better 
condition in the Spring, if the water 
which is dripping—yes, running in 
streams down on the inside of the flag- 
stones with which he has covered his 
bee-cellar, was carried off either by ven- 
tilation or otherwise, and not have 
everything wet and moldy in the Spring. 


Every bee-keeper who has any ex- 
perience in cellar wintering of bees, 
knows that there is something wrong 
under such conditions, which are not in 
conformity with the good health and 
welfare of the bees and combs, or, for 
that matter, most animal life, mankind 
not excepted. If Mr. Doolittle’s theory 
be true, why should we speak and write 
so much in favor of ventilating our 
houses, and spend many dollars for good 
ventilation ? What do we ventilate for, 
if not for health ? Will not some of our 
scientific men answer these questions, 
and give us full information in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ? 

I could give a number of reasons why 
most of the bee-cellars should have ven- 
tilators, but for this time I will speak of 
only one, as it is rather interesting, and 
one of which I have never heard or read, 
except what I wrote a few years ago on 
‘The Creation of Gasses Under Certain 
Conditions.” 

Since I wrote about these gasses, there 
have been a few slight attacks only, but 
on Jan. 22 they were more condensed 
in my bee-cellar than ever heretofore. 

I arrived home from the convention 
with Mr. Howe, at 11 p.m. on Feb. 21. 
The next morning we went to the bee- 
yard to see how things looked. We en- 
tered the first door and shut it behind 
us, lighted a candle and entered the sec- 
ond door, which was also shut after us. 
The candle at once became dim and went 
out, while we tried to enter the third 
door in the cellar. We went back and 
lighted the candle again,and got inside of 
the cellar, but the light went out. With 
the third trial we had no better success ; 
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the candle after this would not burn 
right-‘any more, even the first entry, and 
we concluded that something was wrong 
with the candle. 

So I got another, which burned nicely 
until we got to the inner door, when it 
became dim, and with the least move- 
mentin going into the cellar it went 
out. We lighted it again outside, and 
got as far inside to barely see the regis- 
ter of the thermometer which was at 
30° above zero, when the light went out 
again. I tried the candle once more, 
held it uphigh, and then low on the 
ground, but it would not burn anywhere, 
and no difference was noticeable when 
high or low. 

The bees were noisy, and that low 
contented murmur, as when everything 
is right, was heard. There had been 
only one degree difference in the tem- 
perature since Jun. 19, when no gasses 
were rfoticeable. I would also say that 
it seems as if the gasses penetrate the 
wick and mix up with the soft and liquid 
part of the candle,-as it took from five 
to six minutes when burning, in pure 
air, before it would give its full flame. 

After this experiment I opened my 6- 
inch underground ventilator, also the 
two upper, which latter were closed to 
within 4¢ inch in the center with white 
frost, and let the cellar rest until after 
dinner, when I lighted the candle again, 
and wentin. I found that considerable 
gas had gone out, although the candle 
would hardly keep alive, and burned so 
feebly that I had to move very slowly, 
and hold it occasionally to the lower ven- 
tilator to give it new life. In going 
around I found the gasses less condensed 
around the walls, and most condensed in 
the middle of the cellar; no difference 
was noticeable if held high or low; but 
after moving through a number of times, 
it seemed that the gasses parted in 
clouds, like smoke in a room where a 
number of persons have commenced 
smoking. 

After these tests, I went to the door 
(the two outside doors were shut) on the 
inside, and opened it about % of an inch 
to see whether any gasses would go out 
of it, and how it would ventilate. I held 
the candle to the opening, and slowly 
moved it up and down, and found a draft 
of pure air going out of the upper part 
2¢ the way down. The current was 
strongest at the upper end, and became 
weaker downward, until it reached a 
perfect stand-still for about 2 inches in 
length, in which the gasses were so 
strong that the candle would almost go 
out. Passing on down, the current 
slowly came inward, mixed with gasses, 





the inward current was the strongest at 
the lower end, and right in the corner 
the light whirled around horizontally, as 
in a whirlwind. Ihave spent 15 or 20 
minutes at this door, testing this matter. 
There are 130 colonies in this cellar, 
the ground being sandy loam. 

My bees would have been badly 
aroused if I had no ventilators, by open- 
ing the doors, or would have been suf- 
focated in the gasses. This cellar will 
nearly always accumulate gasses when 
the doors and ventilators are all closed, 
and the ground is frozen hard on top of 
the roofing. Since this experience, I 
have left all the ventilators open, and 
the air has kept pure, at 40° above zero, 
but we have had no zero weather since 
then. 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION. 


On the morning of Jan. 19, it was 30° 
below zero, andI was undecided whether 
or not to attend the convention of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association at 
Owatonna; but I finally decided to go. 

Arriving at Owatonna, I found quite 
a number of bee-keepers gathered from 
all parts of the State—more than I had 
expected, considering the weather and 
much sickness everywhere. Essays were 
read, and the different topics on bee- 
culture were discussed. The subject of 
spraving fruit-trees was well ventilated 
at a half-day’s meeting with the horti- 
culturists. 

A number of different bee-escapes 
were shown, such as Porter’s and others. 
Mr. B. Taylor showed one of his own 
invention, which was alittle thing, made 
of tin. It received much inspection. 

A number of bee-hives, sections and 
shipping-crates were exhibited and ex- 
amined. The writer exhibited the 
Alpaugh combined section press and 
foundation fastener, which is probably 
the most simple and perfect machine for 
securing straight combs, and have the 
foundation solidly sealed to the sections. 

Mr. Taylor was correct when he held 
one of the sections of honey in his hand, 
and said: ‘It is no wonder that Mr. 
Theilmann can produce straight combs 
without separators, when the founda- 
tion hangs right in the center of the 
section straight, and nearly full sheets, 
solidly sealed, as you see it in this sec- 
tion.” 

Cellar ventilation was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the eonclusion arrived at 
that in most cellars ventilation is needed 
in some way. Some ventilate through 


the doors or windows, and think it just 
as good as regular ventilators made for 
the purpose. 
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As a whole, the convention was a suc- 
cess, and with the present officers the 
outlook for the future is very promising 
for astrong and influential Association. 


Our thanks are due to the citizens of 
Owatonna for their kind treatment and 
hospitality, as they gave us a free hall, 
board and lodging. 

Theilmanton, Minn., Feb. 13, 1892. 


oo 


Taking Bees Out of Cellars, 


B. D. SCOTT. 











As the season is advancing, and the 
moving of the bees from the cellars to 
the summer stands will be in order, I 


will offer a few suggestions which have, 


proven successful with me since winter- 
ing bees in the cellar. 

For several seasons I carried my bees 
in by hand—one person on each side of 
a hive—and the traveling was more tire- 
some than the work. Now I draw them 
to the cellar on a one-horse wagon, 10 
or 12 hives ata time, and in 1% to 2 
hours: Mrs. Scott and I can put in TO 
or 80 colonies, and not feel much the 
worse for our labor, and no one com- 
plaining about being stung. 

In the Spring, when the time comes 
for taking the bees from the cellar, 
after sundown, we use the same wagon 
and draw the same number of colonies 
until all are out. No bees fly from the 
hives, and none are lost. I prefer mov- 
ing them at night, so that they will be- 
come quiet before morning; then when 
the sun rises, they come out more 
gradually. 

My experience teaches me that it is 
better to keep out of the bee-yard when 
7O or 80 colonies are out for a cleansing 
flight, unless one has a suit of clothes on 
for the occasion, or is not very par- 
ticular. 

Bees taken from their winter quarters 
in the middle of the day become aroused, 
and, when the hive is opened, rush pell- 
mell in the air without marking the 


location of the hive, as the hive was not’ 


put in the same place from where taken 
the Fall before. The bees become lost, 
and mix with other colonies, or are 
killed by entering the hives of strong 
colonies. 

Bees taken from the cellar at different 
times, to be putin the same yard, are 
more liable to be robbed, as those taken 
first have marked their location, and 
are looking for honey, and will take it if 
it can be found in other hives, if not 











well guarded. Bees taking a purifying 
flight, after four or five months’ con- 
finement, are in pretty poor condition to 
protect themselves among a lotof strong 
colonies that have a disposition to rob. 

I have kept bees since the Fall of 
1869. At the beginning of my bee- 
keeping I had bees robbed nearly every 
Spring, from the fact that I did not 
know how to prevent it. Late years I 
have but little robbing at home, and all 
I have is done by colonies that lose their 
queens while in the cellar; generally 
such colonies are attacked the same day 
of their first flight. 

When I discover a colony being rob- 
bed, I examine it at once, and shake the 
bees in front of some hive. I close the 
entrance to. a bee-space, and let them 
carry the honey out, and keep them as 
long about itasI can. I let the hive 
stand where it was robbed. Remove it, 
and the next hive will be attacked. If I 
wish to get rid of any old honey, I put it 
in this hive, and the bees will carry it 
away, and not trouble any other hive. 


Iam an advocate of Spring feeding 
for this locality, as our white honey is 
white clover and basswood. I have no 
bee-feeders, but I have fed hundreds of 
pounds of honey to my bees in the 
Spring in combs put along the fence, 
and at the ends and sides of the honey- 
house; and never, to my knowledge, 
have I lost a colony by so doing. If I 
remember rightly, a great many bees 
were kept within a mile of me, but none 
are kept to-day. Black bees cannot 
stand free dinners with Italians. 

My bees are all in the cellar wintering 


finely, and all are alive, now. To-day 


we are having the heaviest snow-storm 
of the season, the snow falling two feet 
deep on the level. If an old-fashion 
Winter brings forth a good honey sea- 
son, 1892 will be a good one. 

Ovid Centre, N. Y., March 1, 1892. 


2 oem CO 


Ohio, Pa, and N. Y. Convention, 


GEO. SPITLER. 





The 12th annual session of the North- 
eastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania, 
and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held at Ashtabula, O., 
Jan. 27 and 28. 

Owing to the absence of the President, 
N. T. Phelps, the afternoon of the 27th 
was spent by those present in an in- 
formal way, giving experiences, and 
getting better acquainted with each 
other. 
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E. Mason, of Andover, O., was elected 
President pro tem. 

The attendance was light, owing to 
the prevailing sickness caused by ‘‘the 
grippe,” and partly on account of the 
small production of honey. 


In the informal talk these facts were 
developed: That some of those present 
had very satisfactory yields, while others 
failed to have any surplus honey stored. 


For instance, D. W. Nichols, of God- 
ard, Pa., had secured a very good yield 
of excellent honey, while a friend of his, 
whose bees were in just as good condi- 
tion, did not secure any surplus, a dis- 
tance of four or five miles apart, making 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure. Some of those present had secured 
honey which was bitter, so much so that 
it could not be used for domestic pur- 
poses. Those having it will use it to 
feed up colonies next Spring. 


Quite a talk was had on hiving 
swarms. Some use a bushel basket. 
Mr. A. Webster uses a common market 
basket with a cover. Others use a reg- 
ular hiving-box. To all of these, poles 
are attached, of different lengths, owing 
to the hight of the swarm to be taken. 


Mr. A. Webster, of Painesville, O., 
exhibited a sample of propolis—cut in 
alcohol—-which he considers the best all- 
purpose medicine ever discovered for the 
human family. He says he has found it 
a great blood purifier; has cured him- 
self of rheumatism, and for cuts and 
bruises it has noequal. Mr. W. also 
exhibited a bee-escape which costs almost 
nothing but the time to make it, it being 
so simple, yet it answers the same pur- 
pose as Others. . 

The fact was also developed that 
though sugar is cheap, honey has sold 
at high figures, which shows that people 
will use honey as aluxury. Honey sold 
at wholesale at from 15 to 18 cents per 
pound at stores, and the demand was 
not half supplied. Many other topics 
were considered in an informal way, and 
much information was gained in a very 
pleasant manner. 

The evening session convened at 7 
o’clock. The President, N. T. Phelps, 
not having arrived, the Secretary called 
the meeting to order. M. E. Mason, of 
Andover, O., was called to the chair, 
and the programme was taken up. 


‘* How can we make this convention a 
success ?” The question was discussed 
by volunteers, and all the speakers 
urged earnestness and zeal as the great 
thing to lead to success. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Aaron Pickett, of Ashtabula, and 





~ 


was replete with happy thoughts. He 
said that the subject of apiculture has 
occupied the attention of the wisest 
men in ages past. Honey is the best 
food on earth, because it is the most 
nourishing, and at the same time it has 
great medicinal properties. Honey is 
not used half enough, especially by those 
suffering with pulmonary trouble. All 
the great men of ancient times had 
given much attention to the honey-bee. 
Pliny, Homer and Aristotle had much to 
say about the ‘busy little bee.” Other 
great writers of ancient times show by 
their writings that among insects the 
bee occupied much of their attention. 


The bee has always borne a good char- 
acter. It will not steal, but it will 
always defend itself. It is always in- 
dustrious when there is anything for it 
todo. We should all give some atten- 
tion to the subject. Attention to details 
will beget a love for the pursuit. During 
the last sixty years the advancement in 
apiculture has been equal to that of 
other brancbes of human industry. 
For two thousand years the same rude 
implement was used for a plow. For 
the same length of time but a little 
improvement was made in tle knewl- 
edge of the busy bee, but in the Jast 
fifty years great advancement has been 
made in the improvement of the imple- 
ments used in the apiary. The enemies 
of the bee are numerous, so that success 
is attained by the use of great vigilance. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


** What is the cause of bitter honey ?” 

Mr. Coon’s bees had stored a lot of 
this kind of honey, and it was so bitter 
that it could not be soldin the market. 
He thought it might be the production 
of aphides or plant-lice which feed on 
the leaves of certain trees like the soft 
maple. It was suggested thatif it was 
not produced so early—J uly—it might be 
gathered from rag-weed. Others thought 
that it might be gathered from ever- 
greens, as bees sometimes work on 
them. 

M. E. Mason did not believe that bees 
ever gathered honey from evergreens, 
though they do gather propolis from 
them in large quantities, at times. 

** Does the bee make the honey ?” 

Mr. Mason does not believe that bees 
change anything that they gather and 
put into the comb. He had, at one time, 
to test it, fed sour maple syrup to bees, 
and it remained the same sour stuff. 

C. D. Freeman said every plant has its 
peculiar flavor, and honey gathered 
from the blossom of each plant can be 
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detected from its flavor. A member 
stated that he had honey that had a dis- 
tinct smart-weed taste. 


Foundation in the Brood-Nest and 
the Sections. 


‘‘Is it more profitable to use whole 
sheets of foundation or only parts, in 
either brood-nest or sections ?” 


Mr. B. W. Peck was called on to an- 
swer the question. He would use full 
sheets in both the brood-nest and sec- 
tions. Had tried both methods. In 
using full sheets in the sections, he in- 
variably gets sections filled out better 
all around the edge, which is not the 
case where only starters are used; and 
where full sheets are used, there is no 
trouble with the queen going up into the 
sections. The cause of this is, that 
where only a strip of foundation is used, 
the bees will almost always build drone- 
comb, and the queen goes up and lays, 
and the result is drones instead of 
honey. He also finds, since using whole 
sheets of foundation, that he does not 
have so many unfinished sections, for 
bees work better where full sheets are 
used. He would use a section or two 
with comb in, to induce bees to enter the 
sections. 

It was also advocated that it was 
cheaper to use foundation because it 
takes honey to make wax. 

**Ts wax a voluntary secretion?” Mr. 
Webster said that when bees have 
plenty of honey, they will secrete wax 
without effort. He had filled a whole 
hive with comb, and in three days the 
bees all swarmed out. 

Cc. H. Coon had observed wax scales 
on the bottom-board of the hive, which 
bees had no use for. He uses a few 
empty combs in the center when hiving 
a swarm, which gives the bees room to 
store the honey they bring with them, 
from the parent hive. In the balance 
of the frames he uses only starters of 
foundation, which gives the bees a 
chance to use the wax that they volun- 
tarily secrete. When using all founda- 
tion in the brood-nest it will break down 
unless wired to it. By wiring it, he has 
been able to use a light weight founda- 
tion, so the difference paid for the 
trouble in wiring. 

Mr. Mason finds where full sheets of 
foundation are used, the wax secretions 
are much less. Bees secrete very little 
wax when gathering honey. 

Mr. Freeman sometimes uses full 
sheets, and sometimes only a third of a 


sheet. Hecould never see any differ- 
ence. A great deal depends upon the 
season. 
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Cardinal Points in Bee-Keeping. 

Mr. J. B. Hains, of Bedford, O., was 
invited to read an essay on ‘‘ The cardi- 
nal points in bee-keeping,” but was un- 
able to attend on account of sickness. 
He sent the essay, which was read by 
the Secretary, of which the following is 
a summary: 

The ‘cardinal points” are many. 
Webster speaks of four cardinal points, 
while he gives seventy cardinals as com- 
posing the sacred college of the church 
of Rome. Now I am not sure that there 
are not as many as seventy cardinal 
points in bee-keeping. I will consider 
what I think are the four principal or 
cardinal points in bee-keeping. 


First, adaptability of the bee-keeper 
to his business; second, suitable loca- 
tion; third, bees—the best strain ob- 
tainable in numbers suited to the loca- 
tion; fourth, hives which secure com- 
fort to the bees, and convenience and 
economy to the bee-keeper. To these 
may be added the four cardinal virtues 
—temperance, fortitude, prudence and 
justice. , 

Temperance gives one the mastery 
over self, and qualifies one to master 
his profession. Fortitude is that steady 
purpose of the mind that enables him to 
meet the objectionable points of the 
business—the bee-stings, disappoint- 
ments, losses by wintering, ete. 


Prudence influences him to attend to 
the wants of the bees and apiary, cut 
down expenses to the lowest point con- 
sistent with successful management, at 
the same time investing such sums as 
promise remunerative results; such as 
hives, tin-roofed 
and painted, foundation, section-cases, 
extracting tools, etc. Everything pro- 
vided and ready for use before they are 
needed. 

Justice may be said to be the golden 
mean between parsimoniousness and ex- 
travagance, either of which, controlling 
the bee-keeper, ends only in loss and 
disappointment. By it he is induced to 
be just to his bees, supplying their every 
want at the right time, and to see to it 
that they are not impoverished. Should 
they lack stores for Winter, supply them 
with a generous amount of food early 
enough so they may ripen and seal it 
for Winter, regarding it not asa gift, 
but as the interest on the debt he owes 
them. Yes, lend them a few pounds of 
sugar syrup, and you will be paid back 
tenfold, besides having the satisfaction 
of having performed a humane act. 

The really just man cannot fail to 
secure his reward if his actions are 
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directed by prudence, fortitude, and 
temperance. 

Besides the points spoken of—the 
points are many—the details must all be 
attended to if success follows. The 
largest cash return is only realized by 
placing on the market the nicest honey 
in the best possible shape. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


** What can be done to cure the name- 
less bee-disease ?” 


Mr. Nichols had colonies affected with 
the disease, but had never found a 
remedy. Colonies always dwindled away 
until the hive was empty. 


Mr. Mason had given healthy bees to 
affected colonies, but without any good 
results. He had, when moving a part 
of his apiary to a new field, taken 
affected colonies along, thinking differ- 
ent food might prove a remedy, but all 
died. 

Mr. B. W. Peck had cured the disease 
by introducing a new queen, from which 
it might be inferred that the queen was 
the cause of the trouble. 

‘*How can you unite bees success- 
fully ?” 

Mr. Webster didit by placing hives 
over each other, first smoking the bees 
well, and have a small hole between the 
2 colonies. 

Mr. Mason said he united by shaking 
the bees from both swarms in front of 
the hive where the united bees are to 
stay, putting the best combs in this 
hive. 

The subject of self-hivers came up, 
but so far they have not proved very 
satisfactory. Hiving swarms was also 
talked up, but no new points were ad- 
vanced beyond what has already been 
mentioned. 


Bee Forage. 


This was discussed by Mr. B. W. Peck, 
of Richmond Centre, O. He said: 


The subject is one of great impor- 
tance, as upon it the success or failure 
of the honey-producing industry de- 
pends. Whether or notit will pay for 
the average bee-keeper to plant for 
honey alone, and what plants to plant, 
are what ought to be brought outin a 
convention of this kind. It is estimated 
that there are 300,000 bee-keepers in 
North America. The annual produc- 
tion of honey is about 100,000,000 
pounds, valued at about $15,000,000. 

Whether the amount of honey pro- 
duced annually is increased or dimin- 
ished depends largely upon the amount 
of forage. Among the principal honey- 





producing plants are the following: 
Soft maple, elm, pussy-willow (which 
blossoms in April, and yields both honey 
and pollen); hard-maple (comes into 
bloom the first of May, and yields honey 
and pollen); the middle of May, dande- 
lions and fruit blossoms do much toward 
building up the apiary, especially if the 
weather is favorable; next follow rasp- 
berry, blackberry, and white and Alsike 
clover, the two latter yield the most of 
the early surplus; July follows with 
basswood and whitewood, or tulip—the 
former being the best honey-yielding 
plant or tree we have. 


For Fall honey we have in August 
and September the corn-tassel, buck- 
wheat, heart’s-ease, smartweed, and last 
but not least, the national flower— 
golden-rod—which yields a very fine 
article of Fall honey. 


The basswood, or linden, is fast dis- 
appearing on account of the use of the 
tree for lumber and other purposes. 
Bee-keepers are even using large quan- 
tities for sections, which is wrong, for 
poplar makes a whiter section, though 
it cannot be usedin the manufacture of 
the one-piece section. 


If the wanton destruction of our 
honey-yielding timber goes on, we will 
either have to plant for honey, or give 
up the bee-business. I do not believe 
that it will pay to plant anything that 
cannot be utilized for other purposes 
than honey. 

We can and should plant the basswood 
for shade, and induce our neighbors to 
do the same, instead of the maple; the 
former is a beautiful shade tree, equal 
if not superior to the latter. 


The blossom of the linden is very 
beautiful, and, when loaded, the aroma 
is most delightful, especially when fre- 
quented by what appears to be whole 
colonies of bees. But with all our plant- 
ing for honey, we must remember that it 
takes a large area of honey-producing 
plants to furnish honey in paying quan- 
tities. 

The past season white clover blos- 
somed profusely, yet for some reason 
failed to yield any honey worth men- 
tioning. Yet the weather seemed to be 
just such as we desire for the secretion 
of honey. Alfalfa yields honey bounti- 
fully in Colorado, California and other 
Western States, yet in Ohio it seems to 
be of no account for honey. In Ohio 


and Pennsylvania, and some other 
States, the golden-rod yields large quan- 
tities of honey. 

I will close by urging all bee-keepers 
to take new courage, study more closely 
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the nature and value of the nectar-bear- 
ing plants of their locality, and cultivate 
such as are of the most value. 


In the discussion following the essay, 
it was asked whether sweet clover was 
of any value as a honey-producing plant. 
C. H. Coon had bought a peck of sweet 
clover seed and gave it to neighbors and 
to teamsters to scatter along the high- 
way as they drove along, yet from the 
whole peck of seed he had seen but two 
plants, and they were grown in pots. He 
thought the seed, perhaps, might be 
poor, and he sent some to the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and 75 to 80 
per cent. of the seed germinated; so he 
made up his mind that the soil, which 
was mostly clay, was at fault. He had 
seen sweet clover grow luxuriantly on 
sandy, and also on mucky soil, but as it 
isa poor plant for pasture or hay, he 
does not think it would pay to plant for 
honey alone. 

The fact was developed during the 
discussion that in some localities the 
golden-rod failed to blossom the past 
season, which M. E. Mason attributed 
to the dry weather just before the bloom, 
which blasted the flower in the bud. 


In respect to planting the basswood for 
honey, L. D. Freeman said it would take 
a long time after planting before it 
would blossom enough to yield honey in 
quantities to pay for the outlay. 


D. H. Throop had basswood yield 
honey in a very few years after planting, 
besides he had a most beautiful shade 
tree. 

C. H. Coon had basswood bloom the 
fifth year after planting. He felt cer- 
tain that we would have a good season 
next Summer, because we have hada 
hard Winter. The past three seasons 
being failures, might be caused by the 
three preceding mild Winters. 


Mr. Throop, who had for thirty years 


or more been keeping bees, said it was 


nothing new to have seasons of failure. 
Such things are to be expected. 


All the topics were earnestly and well 
discussed, and all present agreed that 
the time was profitably spent. 


The next meeting of the Association 
was fixed at Saegertown, at the Eureka 
Hotel, or, if thought best by the Execu- 
tive Committee, a change could be made 
to either Meadville or Union City. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President, M. E. Mason, Andover, O. ; 
Vice-President, B. W. Peck, Richmond 
Centre, O.; Treasurer, L. D. Freeman, 





Venangoboro, Pa.; Secretary, George 
Spitler, Mosiertown, Pa. 


Executive Committee—L. D. Freeman, 
Geo. Spitler, and John McGonnell, of 
Mill Village, Pa. 


The time for holding the next meeting 
of the Association will be fixed by the 
Executive Committee, and announced in 
due season. Gro. SPITLER, Sec. 


Bee-Keeping in Utah. 


The honey interest ison the increase 
here. There are about 275 hives of 
bees in Kane county, which I can say 
from experience is the most profitable 
industry we have. We know nothing of 
disease, such as foul-brood; the worst 
feature is neglect on the part of those 
who have but a few colonies, and take 
no care of them. 


There is a local demand for all our 
honey, which is of the very best quality, 
being produced from the Rocky Moun- 
tain bee-plant, which grows here on all 
waste lands, also the alfalfa fields yield 
much when we have water from Kanab 
creek, and I am happy to say that our 
future prospects are good; our new dam, 
which has cost $18,000, is near comple- 
tion. 

We have had no water for irrigation 
the past two years, and in consequence 
the honey crop has been about one-half 
the amount it would have been with 
irrigation. The bees suffer for the 
want of water; we have had to treat 
them as we do our chickens, water them 
in pans with a coarse cloth laid over. 

My bees average about 75 pounds of 
extracted-honey to the hive, when we 
have water, and about 40 pounds for 
the last two years. What we need most 
at present is to improve our bees by the 
introduction of Italian queens, founda- 
tion, sections for comb-honey, and suit- 
able cans for placing our extracted- 
honey on the market.—IJntermountain. 


o_ —- 


Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Cc. W. WILKINS. 


The February meeting of the Cortland 
Union Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in the W. C. T. U. room at Cort- 
land, N. Y., on the 23rd inst., there 
being a small attendance, owing toa 
poor condition of the roads. 
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The meeting was called to order by 
President Kennedy. The reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read and 
approved. An opportunity was then 
given for members to pay their annual 
dues, after which the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


President, J. L. Kinney, of Cortland ; 
Secretary, C. W. Wilkins, of Homer; 
and Treasurer, T. T. Barrows, of Groton. 
They were immediately installed in their 
respective offices, and the regular pro- 
ceedings begun. 


Wintering Bees Under Snow. 


President Kinney opened the meeting 
for questions and discussions, and asked 
this question to start with: ‘*‘ How long 
may hives containing bees be covered 
with snow, consequently preventing the 
bees from any opportunity for flight, 
and the bees still winter safely ?” 


The general tenor of the remarks was 
in favor of having the snow around the 
entrances ‘‘shoveled out,” and kept 
clean by hauling out the dead bees by 
means of a crooked wire. One exception 
was ex-President Kennedy, who had 
snecessfully wintered bees with the hives 
covered completely with snow. 


The reasons given for desiring the en- 
trances accessible to the open air, when 
snowed up, were, thatif the bees were 
kept too closely confined by snow, the 
hives would become damp, the combs 
moldy, and the bees would commence 
breeding too early. This would result 
in lack of stores, or ‘‘Spring dwind- 
ling,” when the snow went down, and 
they become exposed to the prevailing 
temperature. 


The above discussion brought about 
the advocating (by those who had suc- 
cessfully experimented with them) 
frames raised *% of an inch above the 
bottom of the hive for wintering, instead 
of the usual 34 inch space used in this 
locality the year around. 


The points in favor of the change 
were, that the accumulation of dead bees 
could be more readily removed, and if 
from neglect or other cause they were 
not removed, the frames would not be as 
apt to become clogged by cakes of moldy, 
decaying dead bees and filth. 


Mr. Miles Martin, an extensive honey- 
producer, advocated the use of a hive 
with which he has experimented in his 
apiaries to his entire satisfaction. It 
has a %-inch space at the back, and a 
%-inch space at the front, between the 
bottom of the frames and the bottom of 
the hive. 








Extracting the Early Honey. 


** Would it not be best to extract the 
early yellow honey which sometimes 
accumulates in the ~ brood-chamber, 
rather than allow it to remain for Win- 
ter stores ?” was the next question. 

The spirit which prompted this ques- 
tion seemed to be the idea among many 
of the members, that this quality of 
honey contains considerable pollen ; and 
that when used as food for bees in con- 
finement, it would have a disastrous 
effect by causing diarrhea among the 
bees. 

Many thought this yellow honey 
should be removed, evenif it had to be 
replaced by feeding. It was supposed to 
come from the sumac in July, but as to 
the early yellow honey, some difference 
of opinion prevailed. We should be 
pleased to have correspondents of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL enlighten us 
on this matter. 


Stimulative Feeding in the Spring. 


Mr. J. H. Manchester asked as to the 
practicability of feeding in the Spring, 
for the pvrpose of stimulating brood- 
rearing, provided the colonies had 
plenty of stores. 


The general verdict was against the 
practice, but as soon as the size of the 
swarm, and the warmth of the weather 
would permit, take a frame of honey, 
break the cappings, and place it in the 
middle of the brood-nest. 

It was also advocated that contract- 
ing the entrance and brood-chamber to 
accommodate the capacity of the swarm, 
was also a stimulant to the rearing of 
brood, as it economized heat, preserved 
the life of the stragglers endeavoring to 
look after outside combs, and, in case of 
a ‘‘cold snap,” even chilled brood 
would be unknown. Therefore, the 
spirit of the colony was enhanced rather 


’ than depressed. 


Spreading the Brood-Nest in Spring. 


‘*The advisability of spreading the 
brood-nest during Spring,” was the next 
subject suggested. 

The experience of our best bee-keep- 
ers, in this section, shows that itis not 
a sanitary method. Sudden lowering of 
the temperature, which so frequently 
occurs Here, especially in the Spring, is 
almost sure to chill some of the brood. 
Therefore, it was decided that the 
queen was the best judge as to how fast 
the brood-nest should be expanded for 
the bees to be enabled to protect it at 
all times, 
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Bee-Escapes and their Use. 


The subject of bee-escapes was next 
discussed. 

Mr. Martin stated that he used the 
‘* Porter bee-escape,” and is very much 
pleased with its working. He said: 
‘*That tiresome jobof getting bees out 
of cases at the close of the honey season 
especially, is made to be nothing but 
fun. You place the board containing 
the escape under the cases; leave it 
there—on the hive, remember—several 
days, or weeks if desired, then take off 
these cases, and you will find scarcely a 
bee left in them, as arule, and the sec- 
tions are seldom soiled at all.” 


Straight Brood-Combs Without Foun- 
dation. 


“Is thereany way we can get nice, 
straight combs in the brood-chamber 
without using foundation ?” was next 
asked. 

Many could get straight combs by 
merely using ‘‘ starters,” and were con- 
fident that they could get a better yield 
of white surplus by so doing; but they 
had more drone-comb to contend with. 


Queen-Excluders. 


The merits of the queen-excluder were 
also discussed. It was unanimously de- 
cided to be a splendid invention, es- 
pecially to keep the queen from laying 
ing in the sections and extracting supers; 
but also to confine the drones to the 
more narrow limits of the brood-cham- 
ber, where there numbers could be more 
accurately estimated by the workers, 
and, consequently, as it was believed, 
tolerated and reared in less numbers. 


Equalizing Brood in the Spring. 


The following, and last general dis- 
cussion, was upon a subject of universal 
importance among apiarists, viz: ‘‘Shall 
we equalize the brood in the Spring be- 
tween the weak and strong colonies for 
the purpose of building all up equally 
strong for the honey flow ?” 

** No,” was the general answer to this 
question, because it is drawing on our 
strongest and best colonies to promote 
the welfare of those which, ouly too 
often, are unworthy of our attention; 
and our time and labor are expended for 
naught but, it may be, to lengthen the 
days of an unprolific queen. 

Cc. W. Wilkins had practiced, with 
good results, changing the hive of a 
swarm that had just issued, with that of 
a weak colony. The queens’ wings being 
clipped, of course the one from the 





issuing swarm was easily secured, and 
the one from the weak colony could be 
easily found, as the number of bees was 
small. The queens were introduced to 
their respective colonies again by simply 
placing them on top of the brood-frames 
or cases, if on, underneath the burlap, 
still leaving them confined in their 
cages for perhaps 24 hours. If the 
queen from the weak colony was 
thought to be unprofitable to retain, 
she was destroyed, and a frame from 
some other hive containing two queen- 
cells, capped if possible, were placed in 
her stead, after her loss was appreciated 
by the colony. 


This proves to be a very efficient and 
economical method of equalizing and re- 
queening at the same time. Tuais pro- 
gramme is not followed, of course, later 
than June 20, in this locality, so that is 
about the time we wish to commence 
saving swarms, and we calculate that all 
our weak colonies, by that time, will 
have outgrown assistance, through nat- 
ural growth and external help. 

The convention adjourned to meet at 
President Kinney’s some time in May, at 
the call of the Secretary, to examine his 
apiary and fixtures, and also to enjoy a 
social chat about bees and their man- 
agement. C. W. Wikis, Sec. 


+o _—_——_ 


Rearing Queens— Mistaken Ideas, 


J. W. TEFFT. 


It was Socrates, I believe, who once 
remarked that all we know is nothing to 
what can be known. But if the wise old 
Grecian had lived in these modern days, 
he would have been forced to admit that 
at least some bee-keepers know a good 
deal more than others. 


Now-a-days no bee-keeper knows his 


science or his art completely until he has 


learned what all specialists in bee-keep- 
ing have learned, besides what his own 
specialty may be able to teach him. 


Apiarian knowledge must be gained 
by oursevelses—others may supply us 
with facts, but even the results, if they 
agree with the previous ones, must be 
the result of our own experience. 


In queen-bee rearing, I have discov- 
ered this fact, viz.: A queen reared in a 
colony or a nucleus where there are no 
drones at the time of the formation of 
the queen-cell, is a worthless queen, 
compared with a queen reared where 
there are drones at the time of the 
formation of the queen-cell, 
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A queen reared where there are no 
drones, is short lived. Her progeny lack 
vigor, as well as vitality to stand the 
Winters. The honey-gathering qualities 
are poor, and she also fails to keep her 
colony up to the standard in working 
bees. It is evident to me that bees that 


have no drones have not the necessary 
power to feed the queen while in the’ 
embryo state. 

Just what influence the drones have 
over the worker bees while making and 


MR. J. W. TEFFT. 


feeding queen-cells before they are sealed 
up, Ido not know. Perhaps the queen- 
breeder who is a specialist can tell. 

If the tirst batch of queen-cells are all 
cut out and thrown away, and new eggs 
are given, they will rear a superior 
‘queen, like unto a diamond in value. I 
want no queen honey-bee, unless she 
comes into the world in the natural way, 
but such queens cost something. But 
we appreciate what costs something. 


One of the greatest mistakes made by 
a majority of bee-keepers at the very 
outset, is the manner of buying queens 
and supplies. There is an everlasting 
hunt for cheap queens and hives. How 
often we see bee-keepers who would not 
plant poor seeds at any price, search for 
cheap queens and hives, and, in the end, 
some far-away breeder or dealer fills his 
order with queens or bee-hives that a 
first-class bee-keeper would not use even 
if he could get a bonus for so doing. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 








Judging Exhibits at Pairs 


We have read Mr. Geo. F. Robbin’s 
rules on judging exhibits of bees at 
Fairs, and consider them very unfair, as 
it practically bars the golden Italians. 


We wonder where Mr. R. found his 
** prevailing verdict”—surely not in the 
advertising columns of the bee-papers, 
or in the number of orders such as ad- 
vertisers are receiving. If their very 
yellow bees are worthless, how is it that 
5 per cent. of our customers of 1891 
had orders booked for 1892 before 
March 1, 1892. And among those cus- 
tomers are such men as E. F. Quigley, 
and G. W. Rouse & Co.! How is it that 
such men as Messrs. Hutchinson, Hilton, 
Doolittle and many others less promi- 
nent will tolerate such bees ? 

Possibly there are very yellow bees 
that are worthless, but they are not bred 
by the leading breeders of golden Italians. 


Why is it that every breeder of yellow 
Italians is preparing for a very busy 
season, if these bees are not good ? 

We are aware that some of the dark 
Italians are great bees ‘for business,” 
for during the five years that we had 
them, we frequently came im painful 
contact with their ‘‘ business end,” and 
were made fully aware of its presence. 

We would suggest this as a scale of 
marking: 


OE Be eer rere 80 
Color and markings ............. 20 
SDs 2 Sacked cdi ce desdes 10 
Brood and queen, each 10....... 20 
NE i Perr reer es 10 
ee. Ce ere 5 
SSR CUM ar sar da citicdéwaveeed 5 


The above may not be perfect, but it 
is nearer fair than Mr. R.’s, and bars 
none that are Italian bees. 

Swedona, Ills. 


>? 


(te J. E. Snider, an apiarist of Utah, 
says their principal pasturage is sweet 
clover, and consequently their main 
honey crop comes in-the Fall. The 
quality of the honey isexcellent, and the 
quantity is almost unlimited—thousa nds 
of acres of sweet clover go to waste 
every year because there are not enough 
bees to gather the nectar. 





—— 





(3 ‘Oh, come to the point,” said the 
bee as he lit on the orator’s neck, 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 


Apr. 6, 7.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex. 


Apr. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Apr.7, 8.—Missouri State, at Warrensburg, Mo. 
W.5S. Dorn Blaser, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


Apr. allies 6 ~ State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


May 5. ee 5 a Co., at Brooklyn, Pa. 
Seeley. Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 17. eh Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


May ag psu at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga. Ont. 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson.... Flint, Mich. 


> @ oo 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





OO OO eee eee 


Bee and Honey Gossip, 





&&® Do not write anything for poecetion 


on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


id id ie ee eae ee 


Bees Flying in Massachusetts. 


Bees have been flying four days this 
week, and are working on wheat flour. 
It is 52° in the shade to-day, but I ex- 
pect that the blizzard now in Chicago 
will be here on Friday. If ‘*Old Prob- 
abilities” tells the truth, the West is 
having a hard time just at this moment. 

Henry ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., March 10, 1892. 


[Yes, the blizzard was a tough one, 
and the East got it to its fullest extent, 
as well as the West.—Epb. | 


Self-Hiving Arrangement. 
I send pencil drawings of a self-hiver 
that I propose to try the coming season. 


It is made of two boards placed horizon- 
tally, with a 2%-inch space between 








them, and at each end it is 12 inches 
wide, to fit against the entrance of the 
hive containing the old colony, and that 
of the empty one, the two hives facing 
each other. After 2 inches from each 
end toward the center of the hiver it 
tapers in, a distance of 6 inches, to 1% 
inches wide in the center of the hiver. 
In this harrow middle part is a cone, 
made of wood, pointing toward the 
empty hive through which the bees 
pass. Excepting along the sides of the 
narrow part of the hiver at the center 
(which are of wire-cloth) the sides are 
made of zine strips 224 inches high; and 
the 2 inches from each of the four cor- 
ners of the hiver is of wood. I see no 
reason why it will not work to perfec- 
tion when the swarm is issuing. The 
shape of the perforated zinc that forms 
the front of the hiver will naturally 
cause them to crawl towards the cone 
from each side, thus causing the queen 
to pass through the cone with some of 
the bees into the empty hive, the swarm 
returning will find the queen in the 
empty hive with some of the young bees. 
The advantages of this hiver would be 
cheapness and adaptability to any style 
of hivein use. It could be attached to 
the dovetailed, the old portico kind, or 
almost any chaff hive where shade- 
boards are used. _The board can rest on 
each hive connected by the hiver. I 
give this suggestion to the bee-keepers, 
hoping that they will find it to work all 
right. MARION MILLER. 
Le Claire, Iowa. 





Missouri Bee-Keepers. 


Hon. Levi Chubbuck, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, has given 
the bee-keepers of Missouri quite a 
boost, by publishing in the Agricultural 
Report for 1890, the report in full of 
the Marshall and Mexico meetings of the 
Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and some other articles on the bee- 
industry, and has also issued this report 
in pamphlet form. Mr. Chubbuck merits, 
and certainly will have, the thanks of 
bee-keepers everywhere, for his kindly 
notice of our beloved industry. 

J. W. Rous. 
Mexico, Mo. 


Bees all Alive and Doing Well. 


My 30 colonies of bees have done 
much better this Winter than I have. 
Myself, wife and mother-in-law all had 
‘*the grippe” in the latter part of Jan- 
uary. It removed mother ina few days, 
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leaving my wife and me confined to the 
house for five weeks, and still not vigor- 
ous, while my bees are all alive, and 
apparently doing well, although many 
of the old-fashioned, ‘‘ know it all” bee- 
keepers have lost large numbers of their 
bees. I hope for and expect a good sea- 
son this year. There appears to be 
plenty of clover coming on, and our 
basswood having failed two seasons, we 
hope for ‘‘ a good time coming.” 
T. C. KELLEY. 
Slippery Rock, Pa., March 14, 1892. 


- 


Planting Basswood Trees. 


In reply to J. E. Cady (page 358), 
what kind of basswood, or linden, trees 
to plant in Minnesota, I would say that 
I have no knowledge of any kinds except 
those native to our State. In an experi- 
ence of 15 years, they have not failed to 
secrete nectar in this locality. They are 
in bloom from 14 to 21 days. The honey 
from them-cannot be surpassed for 
quality and delicious aromatic flavor, 
that suits the taste of every lover of 
honey. The principal crop is from lin- 
den. N. P. ASPINWALL. 

Harrison, Minn., March 18, 1892. 
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Twelve-Swarm Colony—La Grippe. 


Some time ago I wrote concerning the 
number of times a 12-frame colony of 
bees had swarmed—12 times in 11 days. 
I was expecting that some one would 
call me to account on the bee-question 
(see BEE JouRNAL for March 5, 1891). 
It is clear enough when I explain it. 
They commenced swarming about June 
4 or 6, and we hived them all right, but 
during the afternoon they went back to 
the parent hive ; they kept that up, and 
swarmed twice some days. They cast 
good swarms, and went back 8 times. 
Out of the 12 swarms we got 4 good 
ones, that have all filled their hives and 
stored some in the sections. The old 
colony will fill2 or 2% cases of 36 sec- 
tions ; so this will explain the 12-swarm 
question, and answer Mr. A. C. Babb’s 
question, whether they were pint or 
gallon swarms. They were neither pint 
nor gallon, but about 3-quart swarms. 
I had 17 colonies, Spring count, and 
they increased by swarming to 58 colo- 
nies, but I Jost 3 10-frame colonies by 
my neighbor’s bees robbing them. 

The only thing that I can compare the 
La Grippe to, is the great electric devil- 
fish, or octopus, that sails through the 
air, and reaches out its everlasting claws 
and lays a withering grasp upon its 





victims. Its touch fills the whole sys- 
tem of the person with a shower of 
poisonous electricity, until it seems as 
though it was breaking every bone in 
the body, and the head is filled with a 
pressure of 160 pounds to the square 
inch. By this time the person is down 
on the broad of the back in bed, fora 
two or three weeks’ siege of it. The 
monster has had its nippers on the 
writer atone time, hence he can speak 
from experience. I use tincture of cam- 
phor 3 drops once an hour on sugar, 4 
drop of aconite once in 3 hours in water, 
belladona once in 6 hours, and do not 
eat but little, and that light food. Keep 
warm. MARK D. JUDKINS. 
Osakis, Minn. 





Poor Seasons—Frozen Bees. 


The past three years here have been 
poor honey seasons. Many colonies of 
bees gathered barely enough honey to 
live on. All my bees, except one colony, 
are wintering well. This colony, during 
a few warm days became uneasy, and I 
put it in the open air, covering the hive 
with some carpet. The weather turned 
very cold for a few days, and when I 
examined them, they were dead, to all 
appearances; they were frozen so hard 
that they would break in twoin trying 
to bend them. I thawed them out, and 
fed them sugar syrup, as they were 
nearly starved. About one-third of 
them are living to-day, and doing well. 

W. S. HALE. 

Buckley, Ills., March 14, 1892. 





i OOOO ens ee _eeeeeeee ee 


Wavelets of News. 


Sr de el de ak te Lak ie a ik i ae il ei a il di i i 


Order Supplies Early. 


It is a good time now to plan the next 
season’s work, and order what supplies 
will likely be wanted. If you will get 
everything ready now, you will be sur- 
prised next Summer how easy it will be 
to care for a few colonies of bees.— 
Western Plowman. 


>-—-r - 


Water for Bees. 


On warm days when bees come out at 
this season do not allow them to venture 
far away in search of water. The 
weather is liable to suddenly turn cold, 
and the bees perish. Keep fresh water 
near the hives.—Eaxchange. 
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Leaking Covers to Hives. 


Above all things, keep your colonies 
dry. Thousands of colonies perish every 
year by leaking covers. Whenever 
moisture from without is added to the 
generated moisture or evaporation from 
the bees within, a damp and chilly at- 
mosphere is the result, which generally 
proves fatal in frosty weather to the 
bees. 

Tin roofs, with ventilated holes in the 
gable ends, are a sure preventive. A 
cushion made of coffee sacks, the size of 
the top of the hive, and filled with wheat 
chaff, is an excellent absorbent of 
moisture. 

Such hives as will not admit a cushion 
within, can be aided by having a venti- 
lating aperture on top, 2 inches square, 
covered with wire-cloth, and a cushion 
without. Such a cushion must be made 
of ‘* duck,” impermeable to rain ; or oil- 
cloth, so cut as to go over the outside of 
the hive, and with a drawing string of 
twine run through the edge of the cloth, 
so that itcan be fastened tight to the 
hive. Chaff is put into it, and then 
drawn over the hive and tied.—Farm 
Journal. 





Spring Protection. 


We consider some Spring protection 
very desirable, especially when the bees 
are set out so early. We have often 
noticed cn cold mornings, when the 
hives were covered with frost, that a 
patch in the center of the cover would 
begin to melt first, showing that consid- 
erable heat was escaping from the 
cluster of bees through the covers. 


Taking a hint from this, we have 
concluded to put an empty super on each 
hive, shortly after setting out, and fill 
them with dry leaves or chaff. As we 
have a great many combs partly filled 
with honey, we shal) remove the escape 
covers, and place another hive on top, 
containing only four combs in the cen- 
ter, with a division-board on each side. 
This will leave a space of over three 
inches on each side to be filled with 
packing. 

A super will also be put on top to be 
filled with packing. This will makea 
warm nest for the bees on the four 
combs, and they will not be slow to 
occupy them. There are very few colo- 


nies that will be able to occupy more 
than four combs early in the season, 
and in cold weather the lower hive will 
be practically deserted. As the weather 
becomes warmer, they can extend the 
* brood-nest into the lower hive. 





If there is honey enough, they can bé 
left in this shape until the time comes 
to put on the surplus cases, when the 
four combs, well filled with brood, 
should be putin the center of the lower 
hive, and the colony should then run up 
as a single-story hive for comb honey. 

If any feeding has to be done, it should 
be given at the entrance, during warm 
nights. —C. H. Drppern, in the Western 
Plowman. 





How to Destroy Ants. 


Thdse who are annoyed with ants 
about their hives and honey, should re- 
member that they may be gotten rid of 
by the free use of salt. In the Spring 
of the year, especially, ants will often 
be found in immense numbers above the 
brood-chambers of the hives, between 
and over the honey sections. We are 
not conscious of ever having seen a col- 
ony of bees that we thought were 
harmed by the ants, but certainly no 
one wants them about when it can be 
prevented. 


If the bees are of any strength, they 
will keep them away from the honey; it 
is the heat coming from the colony of 
bees that the ants are after, as this is a 
great help in hatching out their eggs. 
Although we have never known the idea 
to be advanced, we are inclined to the 
belief that the main reason why ants 
dislike salt, is because it is a preserva- 
tive, and would prevent the hatching of 
their eggs. 

Whether this theory is correct or not, 
it is a factthat salt plentifully used in 
a hive where they have taken up their 
residence, will cause them to disappear. 
Crates of honey may be piled on the 
floor in a convenient place, and be in no 
danger from these pests, if salt is first 
sprinkled freely on the floor.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





Quietude in Winter. 


It is an undisputed fact that quietude 
is essential during the Winter season. A 
changeable temperature in the hives 
causes restlessness, consumption of 
honey, old age and death to many of the 
bees. An even temperature, somewhat 
below the freezing point, is what is 
wanted to cause the bees to relapse into 
that semi-torpid condition of successful 
wintering. A bee-house comes the near- 
est, excepting a cellar, to producing this 
state, anp is therefore to be preferred.— 
H. Knieut, in Farmers’ Review. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 





DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 407. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





special Notices. 


(as Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(a The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 





(Ge Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(Ge As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son’ in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Jourial on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





ooo 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


em_--- -.- <—-> oo 


We Club the American Bee Journa 
and the Lllustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year 
for $2.15. 

sor << -o oo 

If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





eoeceo.0!hUhUTCCUmCTt— 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive bestadapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.’’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


ee @ woe 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


————_—-—__ + @ +e ____ 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





_ Register; 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club. 





The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 

anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide... .. .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 176 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 1 50.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 
mers Be New Bee-Keeping. 2 5 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 50... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 


Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... 2. 50.... 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book...... Ss ka 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00 


History of National Society. 1 hg 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 
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Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 

Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 

Prairie Farmer............... | = 5 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 1 50.... 5 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 0 
Rural New Yorker ..... -_. ee 5 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 5 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Winter Problema in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 
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A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 


The latest edition of ‘“‘ Bees and Honey ”’ 
is received. It is a gem in literature, and I 
consider it the finest work on the subject 
extant. The portraits are alone worth the 
money. The magnificent engravings are 
the wonder of the old-time bee-keeper.—S. 
J. Youngman, Lakeview, Mich. 














If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, ete.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages ; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 
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The Amateur Bee-Keeper, 
by J. W. Rouse; 52 pages. Price, 25c. 
For sale at this office. 





{Ge Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





OR SALE—100 Colonies of Bees and 50 
empty Hives, all Langstroth. Address, 

: in PINKERTON, Marshalltown, lowa. 
2A2t 


ANTED—A situation in an apiary or bive 





manufactory. lam willing tomake my- 
self generally useful. J.W. TEFFT. 
5Atf 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





y ANTED—To exchange Bees. Honey and 

Supplies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 
2.2 BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 
5At 


ANTED—To sell 25 Colonies Italian Bees 

in 2-story 10-frame Improved L. Hives 

with T supers. combs built from foundation. 
Queens of Doolittle’s and Alley’s stock. 

11D4t E. T. JORDAN, Harmony, Ind 


OR SALE—The Apiary of Solomon Vroo- 

man, deceased, consisting of one hundred 
and seven Colonies, and all necessary apr 
ances. For many Fhe the amen of J. H. 
Martin, Hartford, Washington Co.,N. Y. For 
particulars, address, 

F. 8. ELDREDGE, 

12A3t 11N.ChurchSt., No. Adams, Mass. 


OR SALE—20 Acres land in Berkeley Co., 
W. Va., 5 miles west of city of Martinsburg 
—the county seat of Berkeley. The following 
varieties of fruit upon it in full bearing are— 
55 apple-trees, 130 grape-vines, 20 cherry- 
trees. Buildings in good and substantial con- 
dition. Dwelling-heuse, smoke-house, corn- 
crib, stable and spring-house, with a never- 
failing spring of pure water. Good location 
for Bees and Queen-Rearing. Price, $500. 
Address, WILL THATCHER, 
2A2t Martinsburg, Berkeley Co., W. Va, 















